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The old lady 
gave him what for 


AN OLD LADY living near 
Henderson, N. Y. in 1859 
was shocked at the way 
the four men had arrived 
—and said so. Such sensi- 
ble-looking men in such 
an outlandish vehicle! 

But John Wise and his 
crew, perched up in a 
tree, were far too happy 
to listen. Caught by a 
storm, their aerial balloon had almost plunged 
beneath the angry waves of Lake Ontario. Then, 
after bouncing ashore, they had crashed wildly 
through a mile of tree-tops before stopping in 
one. 

Now, his poise regained, Wise stood up to 
proclaim: “Thus ends the greatest balloon 
voyage ever made.” He had come 1200 miles 
from St. Louis in 19 hours, setting a record un- 
broken for 60 years. 

He had also proved his long-held theory of 
an earth-circling, west-east air current—and 
that was far more important to him. For Wise 
was no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer 
scientist of the air, .a man whose inquiring 
mind and courageous spirit helped start the 
vast forward march of American aviation. 

In America’s ability to produce such men as 
John Wise lies the secret of her real wealth. 
For it is a wealth of human ability that makes 
our country so strong. And it is this same 
wealth that makes her Savings Bonds so safe. 

168 million Americans back U. S. Savings 
Bonds — back them with the best guarantee you 
could possibly have. Your principal guaranteed 
safe to any amount— your interest guaranteed 
sure — by the greatest nation on earth. If you 
want real security, buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at your bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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ATLAS BUCKS THE BIG BOYS 


Two Miami brothers aren’t afraid to compete with 
such giants as Singer Sewing Machine. They have 
built Atlas Sewing Centers up to a $13,000,000 
gross and claim they are just getting started. Only 
a few years ago they were selling their products 
door-to-door. They claim it’s easier to buck the 
giants than the corner grocer. 7 


THE MISSING LINK—INLAND WATERWAY 


A graphic look at the missing link in Florida 
inland waterway and what completion of this seg- 

ment could mean to Florida and the U.S. West 
Coast shipping interests attempt to show why 

this big canal project between Tampa and St. ~ 
Marks is worth $118,000,000. 14 


SPECIAL NEXT MONTH 
“Wealth 


in 


Florida” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HIRING PAYS OFF 


A few years ago the St. Petersburg Times decided 
they ought to know a good bit more about pros- 
pective employes before putting them on the 
payroll. Their subsequent program of finding the 
best suited people for the job has been highly 
successful. The same principals applied by the 
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Talk and Predictions 








Carpenters Hit Use of 
Convict Labor by State 


USE OF CONVICT LABOR was 
protested before the Florida Cabinet 
in June by A. A. Pittman, Jackson- 
ville, president of State Council of 
Carpenters. Pittman said that while 
convict labor built a prison dormi- 
tory in Marion county, 60% of 
Florida’s 23,000 carpenters had been 
out of work for 90 days. He said that 
though the situation was improving, 
“It isn’t right to have to get into 
prison to work at your trade.” 

Gov. Collins, denying any state 
policy to use prison labor all the 
time, said work was used only as a 
rehabilitation measure. Pittman re- 


plied that he thought the project in 


question went beyond rehabilitation 
measures. He added that he disliked 
the prison method of training car- 
penters, and that his organization 
wanted no second, third or fourth 
offenders on its roster. 

Prior to Pittman’s protest, the 
Cabinet granted the Prison Division 
authority to use convict labor in 
construction of the sewage disposal 
system, water distribution system 
and other facilities at Raiford prison. 


RUMOR WAS VERY STRONG a 
couple of months ago that Convair 
(General Dynamics Corp.) would 
build a multi-million dollar plant 
in the Bithlo area east of Orlando. 
Apparently the rumor was based on 
the possibility that Convair would 
win the “Dyna-Soar” contract from 
the Air Force to design and build 
an outer space orbital bomber. 
Martin won the contract; Martin’s 
Denver plant will undoubtedly get 
this job. 

End of rumor . . . end of multi- 
million dollar plant. This is the sort 
of thing that drives speculators, 
frothing, into the Everglades. 


FLORIDA’S ELECTRONICS IN- 
DUSTRY continues to expand, the 
Florida Development Commission 
reports. A few firms found business 
about the same as last year, but most 
reported growth ranging as high as 
180 per cent. Seven electronics firms 
are studying possible industrial sites 
in the state; some may announce 
plans soon. 
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NEXT SEASON’S ORANGE 
CROP in Florida will be about 80 
million boxes, “give or take two 
million boxes in either direction,” 
predicts Hamilton Stone, Minute 
Maid v.p. in charge of sales. Public 
estimates by other citrus officials 
have ranged from 70 to 85 million 
boxes. Official government estimate 
will not be stated until October. 
Stone calls his prediction “a guessti- 
mate which makes no allowance for 
any freezes during the next crop.” 


GET OUT OF YOUR CADIL- 
LACS and start riding your trucks, 
was the advice to executives by 
Glenn R. Fouche, president of 
National Sales Executives Inc. at a 
“recession busting” conference in 
Washington. Retailers, he added, 
should shop their own stores to find 
out if their sales crews are lazy, dis- 
courteous or ineffective. 

Accusing salesmen of having got 
so fat and sassy during the postwar 
boom that they've forgotten how to 
sell, he blamed their bosses. Of the 
current “you auto buy now’ cam- 
paign Fouche said “The consumer is 
not going to buy out of patriotic 
motives or a desire to help our 
economy.” 


“THERE WAS A TIME... when 
a stigma was cast upon a.. . recipient 
of welfare tax money,” Hillsborough 
county attorney William McLean 
told the county welfare board. “But 
in recent years welfare appears to 
have become respectable and pop- 
ular. The board of county commis- 
sioners must be mindful of the 
financial ability to provide more 
welfare funds.” McLean having 
ruled that the board’s bid to levy 
another mill—bringing the welfare 
levy to seven mills—was illegal, the 
board will undoubtedly request 
other means to gain the some 
$110,000 it needs to help balance its 
budget. 


SMOKELESS INDUSTRY for every 
part of Florida is “one of the main 
things I will stress in my campaign,” 
says U. S. Senate candidate Claude 


Pepper. 


HOT COMPETITION prompted 
the Hillsborough County Port Au- 
thority to finance an engineering 
survey of a new turning basin to 
extend the ship channel east of 
Hooker's Point. Tampa is feeling 
the brunt of aggressive competition 
from other Florida ports, “all aiming 
to take tonnage and traffic away from 
us, said Port Authority attorney 
Norman Brown. “If we don't do 
something now, the other hungry 
hound dogs will be standing in line 
with their hands out for federal 


funds.” 


TAMPA’S BARGE SHIPPING 
VOLUME could increase tenfold by 
development of inland waterways. 
“Tampa is a natural port for more 
trade volume with South America,” 
said Capt. F. M. Hendry, president 
of the Hendry Corp., “but Miami 
has gotten the jump on us. With a 
canal system, ships could come in, 
load onto barges and ship to any 
population or production center ly- 
ing north or inland at less expense.” 


TEXAS COMPETITION in the 
agricultural field, and rising automo- 
tive taxes in Florida, could cripple 
this state’s already troubled vege- 
table growing industry, Sydney O. 
Chase, Jr., vice president of Chase 
& Co. warns. Texas growers, due 
to decreasing cotton acreage allot- 
ments, are producing more and 
more vegetables. Soon, Chase claims, 
they will compete strongly for 
Eastern and Midwestern markets 
where Florida growers have long 
been a factor. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
in Florida increased by 841 per cent 
from 1940 to 1957, compared with a 
national increase for the same period 
of 295 per cent. Speaking to Jack- 
sonville Kiwanians, insurance com- 
missioner and state treasurer J. Ed- 
win Larson said that premiums 
collected in Florida totaled more 
than $637 million last year, an in- 
crease of 838 per cent over 1940 and 
about 16 per cent over 1956. 
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... Talk & Predictions 





“THE ORANGE JUICE LIFT” to 
replace the “coffee break” is one of 
the advertising and merchandising 
plans of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission for next fall. “We're willing 
to concede that the morning coffee 
break is probably here to stay,” says 
Commission general manager Homer 
E. Hooks, “but we think a lot of 
people are ready to join us in an 
afternoon orange juice lift.” 


“A LOUSY SUMMER TOURIST 
SEASON” is the Florida Planning & 
Zoning Association’s prediction. 


CONGRESSMAN ROBERT 
SIKES of Crestview has filed a re- 
quest for a special investigation by 
the staff of the House appropriations 
committee, into performance of the 
Cape Canaveral Vanguard program. 


COST CUTS for business, con- 
sumers and the farmer will result 
from Congress’ decision to repeal the 
three per cent freight tax, effective 
August 1. Since the tax applied to 
all items shipped by for-hire carrier, 
everyone who buys goods 
benefit. 

Savings will be even greater than 
appear at first glance, because most 
goods are shipped several times be- 
tween raw material and _ finished 
product, with freight tax paid each 
time. All angles considered, econo- 
mists believe the tax repeal may 
affect cost - of - living considerably 
within 60 to 90 days. 


MAYORS of Orlando, Winter 
Park and Maitland (three contiguous 
cities forming the Orlando metro- 
politan area) are forming a metropol- 
itan council as a first step toward 
planning and coordinating activities 
and attacking mutual problems, 
everything from zoning problems to 
dog ordinances. 

For instance, the three communi- 
ties now require, tradespeople to 
take separate examinations before 
they are allowed to work in each 
city. Other mutual problems are 
incineration, coordinated recrea- 
tional areas. 

Though still in the talking stage, 
it's a good first step—growth in the 
next few years will demand planners 
and thinkers who can attack prob- 
lems from a regional viewpoint. 
Such metropolitan planning will 
come, either through voluntary for- 
mation as outlined or through 
legislative agencies. 


will ° 


CONSIDERED SIGNIFICANT in 
the future of increasingly industrial 
Pinellas county was the overwhelm- 
ing vote which last month defeated 
a second bid for union representa- 
tion at General Electric’s Pinellas 
plant. In secret balloting supervised 
by the NLRB, employes cast 386 
“no union” votes against 153 votes 
for the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) and 32 
for the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(LUE). Under the law, a new union 
election cannot be scheduled for 
another year. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE courses 
will begin this fall at Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, under Dr. Serge 
Alexander Zenkovsky. Only 41 uni- 
versities in America offered Russian 
language courses last fall. “With 
nearly 10 million Russians studying 
English and only about 7,500 Amer- 
icans studying Russian, it is apparent 
that all our colleges must expand 
their Far Eastern studies,” states 
Dr. J. Ollie Edmunds, university 
president. 


AMERICA’S RECIPROCAL 
TRADE program is “hurting busi- 
ness, employment of workers in this 
country and the American standard 
of living,” said the newly elected 
president of the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers Association in Miami 
Beach recently. 

Edward A. Morris said U. S. trade 
laws embodying reduced tariff rates 
permit garment manufacturers in 
Japan to ship into our markets the 
same goods made in the U. S. at 
prices lower than the prices Amer- 
ican garment makers are forced tc 
charge. 


WEAK STATUTES and lack of 
supervisory control were blamed in 
Miami recently for the moral ills of 
the mortgage business in Florida. 

“A man who gets out of prison 
up North should not be allowed to 
open up a swanky office and start 
advertising an investment and mort- 
gage service with promises of big 
returns on your money,” complained 
Lon Worth Crow Jr., of Miami, a 
national leader in the mortgage 
banking field. 

“Today, there is no regulations of 
any kind, no qualification laws con- 
cerning residence, morals or experi- 
ence for people in the mortgage 
business,” Crow said. 
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@leasing Inc 


Nationwide 
car and truck leasing service 


Reduce your transportation 
Cost! 


Whatever your needs. . . cars, 
sports cars, trucks, even special 
commercial rigs in sizes and 
colors to suit you, B & B 
Leasing, Inc. has a plan to 
serve you. 


CHOOSE from three basic 
plans; 


1. FuL”L MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. Net LEASE 
3. Finance LEASE 


Send for Complete Information 
Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-6051 


Leasing, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 237 15 E. BROADWAY 
FT. MEADE, FLA. 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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WAREHOUSE LOANS 


FACTORING 


EQUIPMENT FINANCING 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
Phone: TUxedo 8-7551 


4309 N.W. 36th Street 
Miami Springs, Florida 
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Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. Fast service! 


Built and equipped by Reeves 
Fences, Inc. 


Phone Tampa 4-5865 


Hicuway 574 & FauLKensure Ro. 
Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 


LEON PONTE, Mgr. 
formerly with 
HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleans 


SOUTHEASTERN 
GALVANIZING | 
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Advertise 
YOUR 
Company 
Name 


FOR ALL 
TO SEE 





Boost company morale—your employes will 
be proud to wear our fine quality T-Shirts 
and at the same time display the company 
name! 


LETTERING STYLE TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


} 

| 
These “made in Florida’ T-Shirts are 
manufactured from the highest quality mate- 
rial—No need to worry about shrinkage— 
will stand repeated abuse. 





T-Shirts can be purchased in both small and | 
large quantities (minimum order—3 doz.) | 


For More Detailed Information | 
Phone or Write | 


BARKERISHIRTS 







1200 Phone 
5th Ave. N. 79-4451 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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... Talk & Predictions 





REPEAL OF PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY TAXES was the primary ob- 
jective of the Florida Council of 
Business & Industry’s first meeting in 
Orlando in June. Some legislators 
attending viewed it as a_ well- 
organized effort. FCBI plans to hire 
lobbyist Matty Matthews (publicity 
director for U. S. Senate Democratic 
Campaign Committee) to lobby the 
tax repeal. 

State Comptroller Ray Green ad- 
mits the personal property tax is 
hard to administer—many people just 
don’t bother to pay it. Since counties 
get about $75 million from the tax, 
the obvious question is how to re- 
place that revenue if the tax is 
repealed or decreased. Judgment is 
that this personal property /intang- 
ibles tax issue will be a hot one in 
the 1959 legislature. 


FORMAL COMPLAINT by the 
Port of Tampa has been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington, asking that 
Tampa be classed as a Gulf port in 
determination of railroad freight 
rates for export and import materials. 
The complaint charges that Tampa 
export-import freight rates main- 
tained by 196 railroads in part of the 
nation are higher than those of other 
Gulf ports, thus discriminating 
against Tampa. 

Tampa calls for a hearing and 
investigation kefore the ICC, and 
establishment of Tampa export-im- 
port rates equal to other Gulf ports 
such as Houston, New Orleans, 
Mobile and others. As a “South 
Florida port” Tampa is grouped with 
non-Gulf ports on the Atlantic sea- 
board and is subject to higher ex- 
port-import freight rates. 


NET INCOME of $5 million a 
year for Florida East Coast Railway 
is predicted under the road's re- 
organization plan as OK'd by the 
ICC. Although gross operating reve- 
nues will drop as a result of general 
business conditions and the un- 
settled situation in Cuba, A. A. Jack- 
son, chief executive officer for the 
trustees expects 1958 earnings to 
increase sizeably over 1957. Results 
for 1958 should show about $3,200.- 
000 available for interest on long 
term debt; 1957 interest funds were 
set at $1,435,181. 


TOURISTS PAID 18 per cent of 
all taxes collected by Florida in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, reports the 
Florida Development Commission. 


GEORGE B. HOWELL, Tampa 
banker, told a Tampa _ luncheon 
group “I'd rather fight a military war 


with the Russians than an economic 

war the way they are developing in 
that country.” Howell, just returned 7 
from a tour of Moscow, Leningrad, 


and Russian territory said it could 
create a dire situation if Russians 
started to pay off in gold to trading 
nations because the U. S. “just 
doesn't have the gold to do likewise.” 
He said in his opinion Russia was 
in no way ready nor desirous in 
starting a war at this time. 


THOROUGH STUDY of Or. 
lando’s proposed new zoning ordi- 
nance is being made by realtors and 
developers who are putting on the 
pressure to delete or amend some 
provisions. One provision which has 
drawn the fire of developers states 
that “where desirable in new sub- 
divisions, adequate and _ properly 
located areas should be reserved for 
public use, such as schools, parks, 
playgrounds and churches.” 

Developers argue it’s unfair io 
require them to set aside part of 
their lands and that this provision, if 
adopted, would stymie Orlando's 
growth. Anyway, they argue, the 
city can, if need be, always exercise 
its right of eminent domain. Realtors 
and developers see no reason why 
they have to provide land for public 
use; they want the city to provide 
these at public expense at retail land 
value. The provision will be so 
amended. 

The trouble is that some of these 
developments grow “like Topsy’; 
available land is gone to residential 
or business use before the city is 
forced to recognize need for such 
public facilities. The city should 
acquire and set aside such areas 
prior to development. The provision 
is an attempt to shift municipal 
responsibility onto developer's backs. 


“WE’RE BEGINNING to return 
to normal,” said Paul H. Marks, 
Flagler Federal Savings and Loan 
Association president, recently. He 
said the upturn in business has come 
with “People saving and wanting to 
buy homes which is a_ normal, 
healthy condition.” 

Marks’ institution opened its first 
branch last month at the big Bis- 
cayne Shopping Plaza in Miami. He 
said the downturn in savings volume 
last year sharply affected home- 
building. 
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LEO KERN, Chairman of the 
Board, Atlas Sewing Centers, Inc. 





“| ATLAS BUCKS THE BIG BOYS | 


The Little Fellow Is Tougher Competition Than Singer” 


id EK leven years ago, Leo and Herbert Kern, two 
ulc ? ; 
brothers fresh out of the Armed Forces, began trudging 


eas : . 

ie the streets of Jacksonville, selling vacuum cleaners 
] 

door-to- 

pal r-to-door. 


cks. Today, from an impressive $350,000 headquarters 
in Miami, they control a multi-million dollar, coast-to- 
coast corporation that has outstripped all other compe- 


urn tition to become the second largest sewing machine 
rks, retailer in the nation, with about $13 million in esti- 
- mated sales for fiscal 1958, which ended May 31. 

e 


Atlas has been opening up new sewing centers at 


a the rate of one a month. The total now stands at 47. 
3 to Moreover, the company has just appointed its first 
nal, franchised dealers. It plans to have 25 by the end 
frst of the summer. 

Bis- All sorts of other new things are happening at Atlas. 
He The company has retained Sundberg-Ferrar, Inc., one 
= of the nation’s top industrial design firms, to create 
ill new sewing machine models that will make their debut 


next Fall. Atlas also is about to venture into the mail 
order business, capitalizing on the 500,000-plus paid 
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... Atlas Sewing Centers 


accounts on its books (and the 10,000 that are added 
each month) to sell other household products and 
appliances. 

Although Atlas’ growth has, up to now, been con- 
fined to the South and the West, the Kerns are now 
casting covetous eyes at the populous East and Mid- 
West. 

“We expect to be in every major U.S. city within 
a decade,” declares President Herb. 

The Kerns (brother Leo is chairman of the board) 
have sewn up their second place spot by using some 
highly imaginative business practices. Their very reason 
for getting into the sewing machine field has been the 
same reason cited by others for staying out. 


“Pick A Big Competitor’ 


“If you're going to start a new business,” expounds 
Herb, “pick a field in which a really big company is 
your main competition. The bigger the competing com- 
pany, the better off you'll be. 

“Small independent businessmen complain a lot 
akout not being able to compete with the big fellows. 
The corner grocer says the supermarkets are putting 
him out of business. 

“We feel just the opposite. We like to buck the big 
guy. It’s easier to beat a big corporation than local 
independent competition. The little fellow with $500 
is tougher competition than Singer. 

“A small, tight, hard-hitting organization can think 
and act while a big corporation is still trying to set 
up meetings to discuss the problem.” 

The Kerns ten years ago were little guys with not 
much more than $500—and they've proved to be 
singularly tough competition. 

If it hadn’t been for a romance Herb and Leo Kern 
might still be demonstrating vacuum cleaners to pin- 
curled housewives in Flatbush. Herb met and fell in 
love with attractive Yvette Tobin. They went to Jack- 
sonville on their honeymoon and Herb, who always 
has an eye for business, even while honeymooning, saw 
the potential that existed in the South—Florida particu- 
larly. He sent for Leo. 


$8,000 Capital 


With $2,000 in cash between them and $6,000 worth 
of borrowed used vacuum cleaners, they founded Acme 
Vacuum Stores, Inc. 

“It’s ironic,” muses Herb, whose firm now has a 
credit line of more than $7 million with a group of 
50 banks, “but we had to sell used vacuum cleaners 
because we couldn't get enough credit to deal in new 
machines.” 

They did $75,000 worth of business that first year, 
but it wasn’t until the end of their second year that 
they could get enough credit to deal in new vacuum 
cleaners. 

“Progress was very slow,” recalls Herb without his 
tongue in his cheek. “At the end of three years, we 
had a volume of only $250,000.” 

But they had begun a program of expansion that 
hasn’t showed the slightest signs of slowing down. By 
1950, they had retail outlets in Orlando and Mobile. 
Then Leo went to Houston to open a branch and Herb 
transferred the firm’s headquarters to Miami. Leo 
stayed on in Houston to supervise the firm’s expansion 
in the booming Southwest. 

For some time, the Kerns had wanted to get into 
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the sewing machine field, but they couldn't find a crack 
in the solid wall raised by the firmly entrenched 
American industry. 

“The letters we sent to American manufacturers 
asking for arrangements to buy sewing machines in 
this country were politely brushed off,” Leo recalls, 
“We decided to be content with selling vacuum cleaners 
for the time being. But we kept looking because we 
knew that sooner or later, we'd get sewing machines 
somewhere.” 

Here their imagination and unorthodoxy paid off 
again. 

In 1951, they were approached by an importer who 
brought in sewing machines from Japan,. Some busi- 
ness friends sounded dire warnings. The “Made in 
Japan” label had a stigma that couldn't be overcome, 
they said. 

“That was nonsense,” says Leo. “The war was 
over, and if there was a hangover of that pre-war 
feeling, it wasn’t anything that couldn’t be overcome. 

“Sure, the Japanese can turn out some cheap 
products, but they can also turn out quality products, 
just as the Americans can. 

“We looked at the sewing machine heads. They 
were expertly made and of good quality, as good or 
better than any made in this country—and a lot 
cheaper.” Nevertheless, the Kerns felt certain improve- 
ments should be incorporated, and after working with 
Japanese companies for a year, they finally felt they 
had the unit they wanted. 

There was an initial resistance at first. One com- 
petitor even went so far as to launch a “Buy American” 
advertising campaign, with one illustration depicting 


a skulking Jap soldier knifing a G.I. 
Kerns Disregard Taboo 


But the Kerns’ disregard of a supposedly inviolable 
taboo has led to a revolution in the industry. Today, 
every major American sewing machine manufacturer 
imports components from Japan, and happy housewives 
reign in advertisements once more. 

Atlas has warehouses in Miami, New Orleans and 
Houston, where Japanese sewing machine heads are 
assembled with American motors and components. 
Despite the use of imported heads, 75 per cent of the 
selling price of the Atlas sewing machine remains in 
this country, according to Herb. 

The new Atlas machine, with its new innovations 
and all the doodads, caught on in the Southland. 

After the first year of selling sewing machines, the 
Kerns counted up sales totaling more than $1 million. 
By 1955, they had hit the $5 million mark and by 1957, 
they had passed $11 million. 

Atlas expects to purchase over 60,000 units—ten 
per cent of that nation’s total sewing machine head 
exports—from Japan this year. 

Herb anticipates doubling Atlas sales volume within 
the next five years. 

Today, sewing machines account for 75 per cent 
of the company’s sales, while vacuum cleaners take 
up the remaining 25 per cent. 

Atlas was incorporated in 1955, after reorganization 
resulting from its first public stock offering, and al- 
though the company has grown into big business, the 
Kerns haven't forgotten their maxim’ about the hungry 
little guy having the competitive edge on the fat, 
complacent big guy. 

They give each of their 47 store managers practically 
free rein. The store manager decides his own sales 
policies. He determines his own local advertising cam- 
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... Atlas Sewing Centers 


paign and budget. (Atlas spends better than $1 million 
a year in advertising,.80 per cent of which goes to local 
markets, with the remainder to national magazines 
and participations on network TV shows.) 

The home office is always there with advice, sugges- 
tions and, occasionally, vetos. But for the most part, 
it’s the store manager’s show. 

“We have to have some control, of course,” says 
Herb. “But we try to keep it at a minimum. 

“Good sales executives are resourceful and capable 
of taking on responsibilities. They like to think and 
act for themselves and we like them to do it. 

“One of the reasons I left New York is because 
my boss chopped down every idea or suggestion I had 
with, “Your job is to sell vacuum cleaners. Get back 
to work.’ 

“Tm never going to let that happen in Atlas. 


Each City Is Different 

“Besides, each city has its own idiosyncrasies. What 
will work in Orlando may fall flat in Jacksonville. It’s 
up to the manager of each Atlas Sewing Center to use 
his good judgment—and I only ask that it be good— 
to decide the best course of action.” 

The youthful company has youthful executives. Leo 
is 45 and Herb is 42. Their general manager, Ted 
Kaplan, is a tender 36. Many other Atlas executives 
are in their 30's or even 20's. 





Atlas also pays well compared with the rest of the 
industry. All new salesmen are guaranteed a minimum 
of $50 a week while training. With commissions, they 
average $100 to $150 a week and the better ones earn 
$200 or more. 

If the going price in a city for a secretary is $50 
a week, Atlas will pay her $60. 

The company also offers its 1000 employees better 
than average fringe benefits, including an excellent 
profit-sharing plan. 

“We find we get better people and actually come 
out ahead in the long run,” says Herb. 


Assets $14 Million 


Atlas’ total assets are inore than $14 million. Its 
net worth is more than $4 million. When the company 
publicly offered 80,000 shares of its common stock 
one morning two years ago, the issue was oversub- 
scribed before lunch. At that time, the stock was selling 
for $3.75 a share. Today, after a 10 per cent stock 
dividend in 1957, it ranges between $7 and $7.50 a 
share. A second public offering of 120,000 shares was 
made in September of 1956. 

In March of this year, a $1 million offering of 6% 
per cent convertible subordinated debentures, due 
1973, at par, was completely subscribed within 48 hours. 

Atlas has been paying regular quarterly dividends 
of ten cents a share, and last year it declared a ten 
per cent stock dividend as well. 

Leo and Herb Kern own 60.3 per cent of the 
company’s 594,000 shares of common stock outstanding. 





Tampa’s First Barge Load of Steel 


Tampa industrial and business executives inspected the 
first barge load of steel to arrive at Laclede Steel's new 
facilities near Gandy Bridge in Tampa. The big sea- 
going barge brought in 1100 tons of steel bars and 
mesh in only eight days from Alton, Ill. On the 


other side of town, Florida Electric Steel Mill prepared 
to start producing similar steel items from scrap. 
(Photo by Sandy Gandy) 
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MANAGEMENT: 


Psychological 
HIRING 


PAYS 
OFF 


St. Petersburg Times Newspaper 
Discovers A Test Can Tell A Lot 





Each summer the St. Petersburg Times 
brings in a new group of young trainees. 
After completing schooling many have a 
ready-made job. This provides a constant 
pool of young people for the company. 
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Ze right man for the job. 

That’s the simple objective of one of Florida's 
largest and fastest growing daily newspapers—the St. 
Petersburg Times. They have been working on their 
personnel selection program for the past 12 years and 
if business figures mean anything—the program has 
been a pip. 

Last year The Times led all dailies in the United 
States in percentage advertising growth. 


Back in 1946 following a strike by the International 
Typographical Union it became necessary to replace 
the entire Times composing room force. This was when 
the Times got interested in its personnel program. The 
company started an aptitude testing program for their 
employes but, while the testing proved valuable in 
securing people capable of certain jobs, it did not 
answer the vital goal of placing people where they 
could and would do their best work. 


Got Professional Help 


Management decided that the help of a personne] 
consultant with training in the field of psychology was 
needed and they secured the services of Byron Harless 
and Associates, Tampa, for the job. 


The Times agreed with Harless that all of their 
executives and upper ranking managers would have 
to be “sold” on the idea of setting up an extensive per- 
sonnel program before the program could succeed. 
This group met and voted favorably for the program, 
pooling their particular problems and objectives for 
their respective departments. 

Under Harless’ guidance a screening and testing 
program was set up to aid in the selection of Times 
employees. Tests were given to staff members to 
help pick tests to measure the qualities desired and 
to help establish special norms and minimum acceptable 
scores. Staff members cooperated fully by submitting 
themselves to batteries of tests. 

Combinations of tests were established for each 
job category. Some tests were used in all batteries 
but each battery contained at least one test not com- 
mon with other batteries. 


Testing Program 


For the most part standard tests published by 
nationally known firms were used. However, Harless 
and his staff designed other special tests for the news- 
paper field. 

The combinations of tests used are continually 
reviewed and changes made from time to time when 
it is felt that a different test from the one being used 
might more accurately measure the factor in question. 

Harless trained Times Personnel staffers in the 
administration, scoring and evaluation of the basic 
tests. However, some testing done at The Times is 
of a psychological nature and evaluation of these tests 
is done by Harless or a member of his staff. 

An application blank was carefully designed with 
the aid of Harless and it is still revised from time to 
time to make it more effective. A good application 
blank can save hours of time. 

Supervisory and management training courses were 
held, with the guidance of Harless, and in both these 
the importance of the interview with the applicant 
was stressed. 

It is Times policy that each new staffer is hired by 
the man for whom he will work. So it is important 
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... Psychological Hiring 


that each foreman, supervisor and department head 
be trained in evaluation of the application blank and 
in the interviewing of applicants. 

The personnel department can in no way interfere 
with the supervisor’s right to make his own selections. 
It interprets and reports test scores and makes recom- 
mendations but the supervisor has the right to reject 
the recommendations if he wants to. 

Probably the greatest endorsement of the testing 
procedure is the use Times line supervisors make of it 
in hiring. Times supervisors have come to trust testing 
through their own experience in using it. Frequently 
they compare scores of an applicant with those of a 
top man in their department in making a decision. 


“Energy Level” 


For instance, one personality characteristic mea- 
sured is “energy level.” The composing room foreman 
will not consider a man with a below average score 
here because his men are on their feet for the full 
shift and must work rapidly and under pressure. 

By the same token the sales department doesn’t 
want salesmen who are too friendly. They are apt to 
accept a “no” answer too readily. Salesmen must have 
the energy, too, but also must have social boldness 
and adequate aggressiveness. 

Job descriptions prepared by the personnel depart- 
ment and reviewed by Harless help determine the 
factors to be measured and the critical scores. Harless 
provides standards of acceptability which are helpful 
to Personnel in making its recommendations and to 
the supervisor in making his decision. 

The Kuder Preference Survey, a well established 
test used in schools as well as industry, will show 
whether or not a man’s .interests fit the job he seeks. 
You don’t put a man with high mechanical interest 
in the accounting department nor a man with high 
computational interest in the press room. 

The process of testing staffers produced some 
remarkable stories. A young copy reader in the news 
department was found to have mechanical aptitude 
and high supervisory skills. He is now foreman of 
news composing, supervising type setters and makeup 
men. 

From the circulation department came a man with 
supervisory skills and mechanical interests. His rise 
was rapid once tests showed his proper niche and 
today he is assistant production manager. 


Bookkeeper or Mechanic 


A male bookkeeper was found to have mechanical 
interest and aptitude. He was transferred to the com- 
posing room and today is a machinist, very happy in 
his work. He was a mediocre bookkeeper and not 
too happy in Accounting. 

From the news department came two sub editors 
to become department heads because tests given them 
indicated their executive potential. 

This leads to another use of the testing program. 
Harless and the personnel director from time to time 
survey the various departments for promotable 
people. Test scores are evaluated, ratings by super- 
visors are reviewed and the most promising people 
are interviewed and marked for consideration for 
advancement. 

The goal here is to keep the 
promotable people, making 
within policy. The Times 


ipelines filled with 
ssible a promotion from 
oes not hesitate to bring 


in new talent at upper levels but only if there is not 
a suitable candidate on the staff. 

Thus The Times strives to make all promotions 
from within to keep moral at a high level. Last year 
three major executive positions were taken over by 
subordinates. 

In keeping its pipelines filled The Times reaches all 
the way down into the junior high schools. 

A summer intern program offers young people 
dedicated to newspaper careers an opportunity to gain, 
experience by working on the staff during summer 
vacations from high school and college. 

This summer 20 such undergraduates are on the 
staff as trainees. The Times regards them as the 
newspaper men and women of tomorrow and they 
were carefully selected through testing, interviewing 
and recommendations from their teachers. These 
young people are carefully watched to see that their 
progress measures up to their test scores. If successful 
they will be invited back for other summers. 


Constant Search for Talent 

Though the program is still relatively new it already 
has produced seven full-time staffers. Several trainees 
are in their third summer with The Times and some 
of these are two or more years away from college. 
In fact, one young lady working as a trainee for the 
third year will be a freshman in college this fall and 
can look forward to three more summers of on-the-job 
training before she becomes a member of the staff 
upon college graduation. 

More than 80 junior high, high school and college 
students were tested to fil! 10 openings in this year's 
program. The other ten slots were filled by trainees 
who were in the program last year. 

Comparison of test scores reduced the number of 
candidates to 30 and the trainees were then picked 
on the basis of interviews by the personnel consultant, 
the personnel director and the department head for 
whom the trainee would work. In most cases making 
the final selections proved quite difficult. 

Once the testing program has been established 
and acceptable ranges of scores established, the pro- 
gram can be administered by regular personnel people. 
However, some arrangement must be made for evalu- 
ation of personality tests if they are to be part of the 
program. 


Things Learned 

The Times has learned some vital lessons in their 
effort to secure the very best people for their company. 

They learned the value of depth—keeping good 
men on the second string and even third string, ready 
to jump in when promotions become available. 

They learned how to interview prospective job 
holders under professional guidance. They developed 
a simple job application form that tells much; how 
to really get the facts from a man’s former employer 
over the telephone, and dozens of other tricks that 
help them see “inside” people. 

Their effort to know more about their people has 
paid off in dollars and cents. 

The St. Petersburg Times led all newspapers in 
the nation in advertising gains for the year 1957. The 
Phoenix Republican was second and the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat was third. After four months of 
1958 The Times was again leading the country in 
advertising gains. The Times is fourth of all morning 
newspapers in retail advertising and 13th of all papers 
in the country in total advertising. In the last five 
years Times circulation has increased 40,000. 
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Orlandoans Go All Out to 
Clear Gertrude of Tracks 


FIVE PROMINENT Orlandoans 
have been appointed to a Greater 
Orlando Chamber of Commerce 
committee to study ways and means 
of moving the railroad tracks outside 
the city’s congested business area. 

The committee will study and 
evaluate methods and _ proposals 
aimed at removing the Atlantic 
Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line 
railroad tracks from the present 
route running north and _ south 
through the Orlando-Winter Park 
metropolitan area to a new route 
east or west of the present one. 

Focal point of the problem in 
Orlando is Gertrude St. which 
parallels Orange Ave. and divides 
the city into two parts. The prob- 
lem was recognized last aside by 
Thomas W. Rice, newly-elected 
president of Atlantic Coast Line, 
who offered to study the problem 
and listen to any reasonable solu- 
tion. 


BEACHES BUILDING in the 
Jacksonville area increased during 
the first six months of this year as 
compared with last year. Jacksonville 
Beach increased more than $700,000 
over last year for a total of $1,539,- 
113. Housing developments and 
commercial construction, including a 
new post office, accounted for the 
large increase. 

Atlantic Beach recorded $480,160 
in construction projects as compared 
with $264,939 for the same period 
in 1957. Neptune Beach is up $7,758 
over last year’s $211,502. 


INTERESTING FIGURES on the 
1957 auto liability losses of the 
companies named nationwide and in 
Florida are: 


Nationwide Florida 
Aetna C&S — $10,000,000 $430,000 
Hartford A&I 6,000,000 280,000 
USF&G 12,700,000 136,000 
Cont. Cas 10,000,000 740,000 
Travelers Ind 1,900,000 170,000 
Allstate 9,400,000 550,000 
Glen Falls 2,917,000 84,000 
St. Paul F&M _ 3,807,000 183,000 
Aetna Ins 3,481,000 276,000 
State Farm 9,972,000 1,541,000 
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THE GIANT BOEING 707 jet- 
liner, whose test flight to Miami fast 
month signaled the dawn of the jet 
age to Florida airline service, ran 
afoul of Mother Nature while there. 

The 104-passenger, 575 miles-an- 
hour plane, was grounded by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration be- 
cause the wind direction was not in 
the right direction to follow extra 
stringent safety regulations. 

The five million dollar ship could 
not complete its scheduled series of 
tropical conditions test hops because 
the wind direction would have made 
a takeoff over thickly populated 
areas necessary. 

The jet, which will go into service 
in the near future, finally was per- 
mitted to depart for Wichita, Kan., 
when the wind shifted slightly to 
the west. 


THE BIG DUPONT PLAZA 
Center, which has its financial 
troubles while rising into the Miami 
skyline, has obtained $2,350,000 in 
new ‘uortgage money to put the 11 
million dollar hotel-office-architects 
bureau in the clear as far as oper- 
ating and construction debt is con- 
cerned. 

The new money, which will hasten 
completion of the structure, came 
from the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and thie Samuel Kipnis 
Foundation. 

The hotel’s name has _ been 
changed from DuPont Tarleton to 
DuPont Plaza Hotel. 


ARROW ENGINEERING, Lar- 
gos newest light industry, will 
manufacture machine tools, includ- 
ing the Arrow Profiler which does 
duplicate work in the manufacture 
of aircraft components, machining 
component parts. In many sizes and 
adaptations, at an average selling 
price of $45,000, the Profiler is a four- 
axis machine that can run anything 
from a 48” width to a 16’ length, can 
cut curves and can angle while it 
curves. Company, which also owns 
the Biff-Burger drive-in chain, makes 
Roto-Red broiling units and other 
restaurant equipment. 


BANK CLEARINGS in Jackson- 
ville during June were $1,023,410, 
685.19, highest for any June and 
topping June, 1957 by well over a 
million dollars. Clearings for the 
first six months of 1958 were 
$6,522,097,043.86 as compared with 
$6,478,106,019.47 during the same 
period of 1957. 


FLORIDA'S FIRST scheduled in- 
trastate feeder airline began in June 


from Tallahassee to Lake City by | 


Southeastern Airways, headquar- 
tered in Miami. Planned expansion 
will serve most of the state. Cities 
presently served are: Sebring, Lake- 
land, Sarasota, St. Petersburg, 
Brooksville, Orlando, Melbourne, 
New Smyrna Beach, Daytona Beach, 
Ocala, Gainesville, Perry, Tallahas- 
see, Panama City, Lake City, Jack- 
sonville, and possibly St. Augustine. 


FIRST STEP in Southeastern Tele- 
phone Co.’s five-year $500,000 ex- 
pansion in Leon County will occur 
in January with start of construction 
of $250,000 local and district office 
building near Tallahassee. Hinging 
on re-zoning problems, future plans 
include a $100,000 service and stor- 
age building and a $100-150,000 
exchange building. 


FLORIDA’S FISCAL YEAR 
closed June 30 with a total expendi- 
ture of $32 million more than its 
income. Its general fund reserve 
now amounts to less than $30 
million. However, June sales tax 
collections indicate a business up- 
turn. pas receipts from the ex- 
panded sales tax came to $10,485,- 
656, 30.9 per cent higher than the 
same month a year ago and the 
second consecutive month of im- 
provement. 


ORLANDO SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS cut dividend rates 
from 4 to 3% per cent as of July 1. 
Banks cut savings interest rates from 
3 to 24% per cent. Current 6 per cent 
interest rate on home mortgages was 
not expected to be cut. 
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CUT RATES for frequent users of 
the 110-mile road from Miami to Ft. 
Pierce will be given by the Florida 
Turnpike Authority. Those spending 
$50 to $300 a month will receive a 
10 per cent discount; $300 to $800 
get a 15 per cent cut; above $800 











n- rate a 20 per cent discount. 

(),- 

nd VISIONEERING, INC., Sarasota, 
47 expects to double its operations in 
he the next year or two, according to 
re Sylvester T. Rockwell, an official of 
ith the firm. Presently employing 114 
me people with an annual payroll of 


$500,000, the firm mostly does sub- 
contract work on federal contracts 





* 
in- for the nation’s guided missile pro- LOOK Is fo 
ine gram. Also handling machine work, 
by plating and finishing, Visioneering is i=] O F2 | D A 
ar the only place in the U.S. where the 
ion new metal beryllium is being used. 
ties 
a TAMPA BAY BANK, a complete Link young ideas and 
'& § commercial banking institution with : : 
oh a beginning capital structure of at er es & 
ch, 


least $500,000, is scheduled to start Florida’s young markets and 


er. operation the first of the year. : sos 

ck- Groundbreaking for construction Ae eEpeTNES ont 

ine. should start about the middle of this ... THINGS HAPPEN! 
month. Bank will serve mushroom- 

ele- ing Interbay area. Let us tell you more 

ex- 


about Florida industry and 
agriculture and how you can fit 


cur A CARD SAMPLING OF LIN- 
tion COLN ROAD visitors in Miami 
fice Beach recently showed that 97 per 
zing § cent of those polled favored the idea 
lans § of a no-traffic promenade on the 
tor- § famous thoroughfare. 

000 The Road’s appearance for the 
future, to give impetus to lagging 
business, has been under study by 
AR the Lincoln Road Association and 
ndi- | Miami Beach officials. 
| its | 
erve MOST OF DADE COUNTY'S 
$30 § small commercial banks showed rela-_| 
tax § tively sharp gains in total deposits | 
up g_ inthe last year, state officials recently 
ex- § reported. The total for Dade’s 31 
485, § commercial banks in the last year 
the jumped from $957,868,745 to more 
the § than one billion dollars. 


into its dynamic future. 


FLORIDA GROWER 
PUBLICATIONS are constantly in the middle 

of the Florida scene’. . . telling, selling 
a market hungry for information, products, and 
services. Write or call us today. 


FLORIDA PURCHASER... the man who buys 





im- 
“DIGEST of Florida’s Workmen's FLORI GRO WER \ublioattin 
_| Compensation Law” contains 25 
JAN vital questions and answers; lists | Since 1908 1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVENUE © TAMPA, FLORIDA 
rates § payment provisions for death and | 
ly . } injuries. It is obtainable from the | 





from — publisher, Associated Industries of | 
cent Florida, P. O. Box 784, Tallahassee. | 
; was Single copies are 50¢, 25 or more 
copies 25¢ each. 
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MISSING LINK.. 


i nearly twenty years many 
Florida Gulf Coast people have been 
trying to sell the U. S. Government 
on the value of a 200 mile inland 
waterway between Tampa Bay and 
the St. Marks River just south of 
Tallahassee. 

This stretch of, what is lonely for 
the most part, Florida coast is the 
last link in a protected inland water 
route from Philadelphia to Browns- 
ville, Texas. The U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers says it will cost 
$118,000,000 to dig this waterway 
and that the economic value of the 
route doesn't justify the expense. 
They estimate the benefits of the 
waterway about one and a quarter 
million dollars a year and say it 
should be four or five times that to 
make the project worthwhile. 

But local interests feel the Corps 
far too conservative in their figuring. 
And they hope to prove their point 
in a hearing scheduled this fall. 
They point to the Texas-Louisiana 
system which was built on the basis 
of 4,000,000 tons annually and 
which now handles over 40,000,000 
tons. Also they point to the growth 
of Florida industrially and popula- 
tion wise. 


Inland Water 


The completion of the author- 
ized but controversial Cross-Florida 
barge canal could be a factor in the 
chances of the Tampa-St. Marks 
link. Texas and Louisiana _intra- 
coastal-water way users recently 
urged Florida interests to push for 
the completion of this short cut to 
the Atlantic. They pointed out, 
however, that the canal’s value 
would be greatly curtailed until the 
intracoastal stretch between the 
canal entrance (Yankeetown) and 
St. Marks was completed. 


Barge Canal 


Some of the opposition to the 
barge canal, strangely enough, comes 
from South Florida yet this section, 
and Tempa in particular, stands to 
benefit greatly according to those 
who are closest to the project. 

There are more than 10,000 river 
or inland barges used in the Mis- 
sissippi system which could be used 
in the Florida inland run. There 
are also some 2,500 or more non- 
seagoing tugs to haul these barges. 
In contrast there are less than 100 
barges in the system which are 
equipped to go to sea. Many ocean 
going barges are being built. The 
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TARPON 

SPRINGS 
10r- cost is roughly $140,000 each 
rida against $80,000 for a non-seagoing 
the barge. These seagoing barges, how- 
arks ever, are finding a good transpor- 
itra- tation market in bringing grain, 
ntly fertilizer materials, steel, salt, tin 
for plate and other items to Tampa 


t to from Mississippi river ports. Steel 


out, can be shipped by barge from Chi- 
alue cago for about half the rail rate 
the from Birmingham. 
the Mechling Barge Lines, of Jolliet, 
and Ill. has been steadily increasing its 
activity between mid western river 
ports and Tampa. Last month the 
barge lines added another sea going 
the tug to its operation and 12 new 
mes sturdy sea going barges are under 
tion, construction. Laclede Steel's new 
is to Tampa plant has already started 
hose bringing in steel by barge. 
) The need for barge transportation 
raves from the Mississippi system and 
Mis- Florida ports has proven itself. This 
used should ‘give some support to the 
a. advocates of completing the Florid: 
nail advocates of completing the Florida 
men barge canal and the “missing link 


100 of inland canal between Tampa and 
are St. Marks. The cost is great. Those 
cean | who advocate the water facilities 
The contend it is well worth the price. 
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POLITICS: 


U.S. SENATE CONTEST 


WHY 
I WILL 


WIN 





SEN. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


Senator Holland is 66. He was born and raised 
in Bartow, Fla. He was state senator from 
Polk County 1932-1940 and Governor of 
Florida 1941-45. He was elected U. S. Senator 
in 1946 and has served continuously since. 
Has never opposed Pepper. He is running 
principally on his record. He lives in Bartow. 
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M y conviction that I will be re-elected to the United 
States Senate is based principally on my record of 
service to the people of Florida and the nation during 
the twelve years I have been privileged to serve in 
the Senate. 


This record is a matter of public information. | 
am proud of it, and I sincerely urge every voter to 
inspect it carefully, and to compare qualifications, be- 
fore the moment of decision at the polls on September 9. 

Such inspection will show, first, that I have par- 
ticipated in virtually all of the business conducted by 
the Senate; my 12-year voting average of approximately 
97.7% ranks among the highest in the senate. My 
position is also shown on the record on the issues which 
were voted upon when I was necessarily absent. 

It will further show that I selected assignment to 
Committees which would permit me to render the 
greatest degree of service to the people of Florida. 
Service, rather than the opportunities for personal 
national and international publicity, was the criterion 
for these selections and I believe that my willingness 
to await the seniority necessary for appointment to 
these committees — (1) Agriculture and Forestry, and 
(2) Appropriations — has resulted in a long-term gain 
for those whom I was elected to represent. I waited 
approximately two years for appointment to the Agri- 
culture Committee. A wait of eight years — until | 
was in the upper third of the Senate — was required 
before I attained membership on the Appropriations 
Committee as its first Florida member in some 40 years. 


In addition to membership on the full Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, | am chairman of the 
subcommittee on Agricultural Credit and Rural Elec- 
trification, and a member of the subcommittee on 
Agricultural Production, Marketing, and Stabilization 
of Prices. My subcommittee assignments on the Appro- 
priations Committee include chairmanship of the sub- 
committee on Commerce and Related Agencies, and 
membership on four other subcommittees — those hand- 
ling (1) Agriculture, (2) Interior and Related Agencies, 
(3) Public Works, and (4) State, Justice and the 
Judiciary. 

The millions of dollars in federal funds which have 
flowed into all sections of Florida to benefit public 
works projects of proven importance to the state and 
to the nation, and to improve our agricultural and 
industrial position because of my aggressive service on 
thése committees, reflect the wisdom of the decision 
made during my first days in office. 


Another Committee assignment which is of value to 
Florida and the nation is my membership on the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures. This is headed by Senator Byrd, of Virginia, 
and its function is to “ride herd” on the vast expenditures 
of the federal government in the effort to curtail waste. 
All economies effected by this effort are, of course, of 
benefit to all citizens. 

My interest and participation in the activities of the 
Democratic Party are indicated by the fact that since 
1951 I have been serving on the Senate Democratic 
Steering Committee. 

Although many of the contributions made by any 
conscientious Senator must of necessity be appraised as 
“intangibles,” a dollars-and-cents evaluation of my 
service to the people of Florida can be established 
through the simple process of totalling the federal funds 
deriving to the state through my efforts in warm 
cooperation with the other members of Florida’s 
delegation. 
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The exploration of what has been committed in the 

ast and what is being planned for the future will 
provide the basis of my campaign for your United States 
Senate seat. I firmly feel that the complete presentation 
of these vital matters will lead to our victory in the 
September Democratic primary. 

First, the public must be made aware of my oppo- 
nent’s consistent support, an attachment dwarfing that 
of most Republican senators, of an administration which 
has brought difficulties unequaled in the post-war years; 
a Reoutlens administration that must bear the primary 
responsibility for a continually deepening recession, 
mounting unemployment, mania dae in the cost 
of living, and a spiral of inflation which threatens our 
entire economic structure. Each day brings new evi- 
dence that the elections of 1958 and 1960 will result 
in a clear refutation of the programs and _ policies 
represented by the present administration and Florida's 
senior United States Senator. 

Secondly, there is at stake in this campaign one 
issue which transcends in importance all political 
questions. The results of this election will provide, I 
am sure, an accurate reflection of the desire of the 
people to come to grips with the increasingly critical 
challenges facing our nation at home and abroad. 

America is entering upon the threshold of a new 
era in our national existence—an era which may bring 
either freedom and prosperity at home and the leader- 
ship of a world at peace, or to irreparable harm which 
events in the past few years have been leading us. What 
is quite clear to every American is that in the coming 
years every talent in our land must be mobilized to 
deal with great issues unprecedented in our entire 
national history. 

As we become mindful of the fact that what we do 
today will determine the kind of world in which our 
children will live tomorrow, there is occurring a growing 
resentment on behalf of the people against the vacilla- 
tion and lack of leadership created by those who have 
the responsibility of guiding our Nation in domestic 
and foreign affairs. The American people demand 
bold, imaginative, and decisive leadership which will 
be capable of channeling the dynamic energy of chang- 
ing times to useful and constructive purposes. 

It is becoming evident that the public is finding 
intolerable the do-nothing philosophy of my opponent. 
Precisely when new ideas and decisive leadership are 
of necessity for the Nation’s survival are the weaknesses 
of the Senator shown most clearly. 

We are no longer living in those serene and casual 
times that my opponent once knew. The world has 
passed him by. While I have the highest respect for 
his honesty and integrity, the people of Florida realize 
those qualities are not substitutes for creative leader- 
ship. It is my firmest conviction that our present senior 
senator is not prepared for the monumental tasks facing 
us as a nation and state. I am prepared to offer to the 
service of my state an unfaltering faith in our future, 
the vision and the courage to meet and to master the 
monumental tasks facing us in this critical time. 

We are living in difficult times, but our problems 
are not insurmountable. I know that in September my 
opponent will be the victim of the overwhelming desire 
of the people of Florida for effective action. 

In the coming weeks of this campaign I will continue 
to introduce a progressive visionary program that will 
reestablish a sense of direction to our legislative policy. 
This is the spirit of our people. This is the spirit of the 
future. This is the spirit which will win. 


POLITICS: . 


WHY 
I WILL 
WIN 





CLAUDE PEPPER 


Claude Pepper will be 58 next month. He 
was born in Dudleyville, Ala. He was elected 
to the Florida House of Representatives in 
1929 from Taylor County (Perry) and to the 
U. S. Senate in 1936, 1938, and 1944. He was 
defeated in 1950 by present Senator George 
Smathers. He is expected to get big labor 
support. He lives in Miami. 
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SURVEY: 


ee ee terminal of the eastern United 
States, jumping-off place to South American and Car- 
ibbean countries—should be an important cog in the 
American air freight industry. 

A survey by TREND of air freight activities in 
Florida nevertheless reveals within the industry a 
mixture of enthusiasm, apathy, and just plain indecision. 

Air freight operating costs have shot ahead of 
authorized rates—and some operators are in bad trouble. 
Some scheduled airlines treat air freight like a country 
cousin simply because they can’t figure out how to make 
it pay off. 

There are, of course, reasons. To discover them, 
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Florida’s Air Freight Industry 





TREND questioned key men of several Florida air- 
lines. 

Air cargo carriers operate in three ways: 

Some lines carry freight only. 

Most passenger lines also haul freight in dual 
purpose planes. 

A few passenger lines operate all-cargo planes in 
addition to their passenger-freight craft. 

Eastern Airlines’ V. E. Gouldener, station manager 
at Tampa, told TREND that because of increased oper- 
ating costs, his company no longer maintains its all- 
cargo planes. He quotes Eastern’s chairman of the 
board, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, as stating that they 
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Health of Companies Varies — Good, Bad, Desperate 


will resume “just as soon as they can find the plane 
that is economical enough to make all-cargo runs 
profitable.” 

Denver Dillman, in charge of Tampa operations of 
National Airlines, feels that their Florida operations 
cannot at this time justify all-cargo service. To operate 

rofitably between two points (New York and Miami, 

a“ instance) requires that large volumes of freight be 
flown for customers who can be depended on to ship 
regularly. So far, he states, this condition does not 
exist in Florida. 

Delta Airlines runs scheduled all-cargo services out 
of Miami and Jacksonville, along with passenger-freight 
schedules. They may enter the competitive picture 
in the Tampa-St. Petersburg area, according to Walter 
Jureski of Delta's Tampa office. Plans are under way 
for running scheduled, all-cargo planes into the Bay 
Area, plus passenger service, by the end of the year. 

On its present scheduled routes Delta operates a 
seven-plane fleet. Unique in the state is their truck- 
air program through which Tamiami Freightways trucks 
pick up and deliver air cargo in outlying areas not 
otherwise serviced in this manner. 

An all-cargo carrier is Riddle Airlines. Home-based 
at Miami, Riddle covers Florida, points in the East and 
Midwest, and Puerto Rico. Reported to be running 
well within the red, such a condition could be 
attributable to their claim that their operating costs 
have shot up within the last six months while freight 
rates have remained the same. It is interesting to note 
that their operating costs have increased more in the 
North than in Florida. 

Byron C. Polen, station manager of Riddle’s Tampa 
operation, attributes a business decrease to the recession 
and to last winter's freeze. 

“Cut flowers, which seasonally make up about 75% 
of our northbound shipments from Tampa, were severely 
hurt in the freeze,” Polen explained. A large percentage 
of freight shipped from their Miami base is machine 
parts and general merchandise. Polen states that cargo 
airlines were harder hit by the recession than were 
passenger lines. 


All Cargo Lines 


The all-cargo lines themselves do not consider 
overall competition too significant except for trans- 
portation of small items. They believe that large ship- 
ments of freight, and bulky merchandise, will continue 
to be carried by the all-cargo lines. 

“The only thing that would snafu Riddle,” Polen 
stated, “would be increased emphasis on all-cargo 
carriers by existing passenger-freight airlines.” 

This may be happening. After long periods of actual 
discouragement of freight shipments, National and 
Eastern have intensified their air cargo sales efforts. 
Perishable items, previously refused by Eastern, are 
now being accepted. The addition of all-cargo planes 
to existing passenger-cargo lines in the state, plus all- 
out sales promotion, could definitely hurt important 
but weaker Florida all-cargo lines. 

Jureski of Delta, however, believes that Florida has 
plenty of potential for increased air freight business. 
Saying that the West Coast, especially, “hasn’t been 
touched,” he asserts that additional carrier service, 
backed up by aggressive sales promotion, will do well. 

One air-cargo line that has apparently suffered no 
pinch of competition or operating losses is Aerovias 
Sud Americana, or ASA International Airlines, based 
in St. Petersburg. 


ASA’s U. S. regional sales manager, Charles H. 
Vasseur, told TREND that theirs is the only scheduled 
U. S. all-cargo carrier from the United States to Latin 
America. Chartered flights from all over the U. S., 
and scheduled flights originating in St. Petersburg 
touch down at British Honduras, Guatemala, San 
Salvador, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador and Cuba. ASA 
lays claim to hauling southward more export live- 
stock—3,220 head of cattle alone in 1955—than any other © 
carrier. Though their northbound charter business is 
extremely slight, their scheduled northbound flights 
carry as aah as does their southbound traffic. 

Additional air cargo service in the West Coast 
area by competitive airlines will be, says Vasseur, “a 
big boost for ASA. As Florida grows in local manu- 
facturing, air cargo from here to South America is a 
natural. Latin Americans have an insatiable appetite 
for U. S. goods, many of which they will never be 
able to manufacture themselves.” 


“Millions Nobody Wants” 


Mackey Airlines flies scheduled freight runs to the 
Bahamas and Cuba. Their Tampa traffic and Sales 
representative John Swihart believes there is very little 
competition between all-freight airlines. Unscheduled 
stops for freight unloading and pickup are made on 
charter only; planes won't make a one-stop pickup of 
any but substantial cargos. Passenger planes will never 
delay for cargo convenience. Hence Swihart’s terse 
description of air freight as “the millions of dollars 
nobody wants.” . 

However, those lines which do want it regret certain 
public misconceptions that hamper the industry’s 
growth. To the most usual one—that air freight is “too 
expensive”—National’s Denver Dillman replies that “Air 
freight costs are not being figured accurately unless 
costs are figured in terms of time savings.” 

Savings on crating costs are often ignored, too. 
Since on non-stop flights planes are loaded and unloaded 
only once, the heavy crating required for handling on 
other types of carriers is not needed. 

Operating costs aren't the only item that go sky-high 
along with cargo planes. Some mighty peculiar freight 
goes up there, too. 

Denver Dillman tells of the Sarasota shipper who 
flew fiddler crabs to northern fishermen for bait. Await- 
ing shipment one night, thousands of the critters ate 
their way out of their containers. Personnel arrived 
next morning to find storeroom and offices crawling 
with fiddler crabs. “Looked like the string section of 
the Philharmonic,” Dillman recalls, not too unhappily. 

John Polen has his memories, too—the Otter Episode. 
History doesn’t record where or why the otters were 
going, but in mid-air they chewed out of the crate 
and ran wild around the plane’s interior. The pilots 
had some bad moments—did you ever try to drive a 
flyin’-machine while wearing a live fur neckpiece? 

Also aboard was a dog—of placid disposition and in 
a metal cage. The clever crew released the dog, rounded 
up the frisking otters, put them in the metal cage, and 
things simmered down to normal. 

A vast volume of tropical fish are air-freighted out 
of this state each year. And since more people die in 
Florida than are buried in Florida, air transportation 
of human remains “back home” is an important service. 

As long as so many Florida airlines have at least 
got their feet wet in the air freight industry, it’s reason- 
able to believe they'll eventually make a bigger splash. 
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... Inside the State 





MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP. 
has announced plans to construct a 
$5 million plant at Port St. Joe, to 
recover magnesia from seawater. 

To employ 50 to 100 persons, the 
plant will be under construction in 
30 days and in operation in July, 
1959, according to Theodore Marvin, 
president. 

Initially the plant will produce 
125 to 150 tons of magnesium oxide 
compound daily. The 200 acres 
acquired by the firm will permit 
future expansion to a capacity of 300 
tons a day, Marvin said. The plant 
will have access to rail, Gulf and 
Mississippi River barge shipping. 

The plant will use water from the 
Gulf, treated with lime provided by 
some 300 tons of oyster shells daily. 
Magnesium oxide is used in manu- 
facturing basic brick and other re- 
fractory products for rubber, neo- 
prene, paper, textiles, ceramics, in- 
sulation and building materials and 
for application in various chemical 
processes. 

The corporation’s main plant is in 
St. Louis, Mich. 

An appropriation of $573,000 for 
Port St. Joe harbor improvements 
has been included in a bill approved 
by the U. S. senate committee on 
appropriations. It would be used to 
start widening and deepening of the 
entrance and inner channels of the 
harbor to permit entry of ocean going 
tankers. Total cost of the project is 
estimated at $1.45 million. A second 
appropriation is scheduled to be 
sought next year to complete the 
project. 


AN ORGANIZATION of special- 
ists was launched last month in 
Miami Beach as the first and only 
in the electronics field to service, 
buy, sell, procure, merge, develop, 
design, list or license new electronics 
products and companies. 

The firm, Florida Electronics 
Associates, Inc., is headed by Albert 
W. Hainlin, head of a Coral Gables 
engineering firm. The group was 
created, Hainlin said, for investors, 
inventors and manufacturers who 
need help in Florida’s electronics 
industry. 


A NEW RECORD for freight 
cargo handled over a period of a 
week was made last month by Riddle 
Airlines. The Miami-based air cargo 
carrier moved more than a million 
pounds of freight inbound and out 
for the week ending June 23. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
scientists reported they have devel- 
oped an insecticide which is “100 per 
cent effective” against the burrow- 
ing nematode, a microscopic worm 
which attacks the roots of citrus trees 
and causes the dreaded “spreading 
decline” which is threatening the 
Florida citrus industry and costs the 
industry millions of dollars annually. 

Above announcement is based on 
laboratory tests . . . if field tests 
bear out the claim, it will be a sig- 
nificant breakthrough for the citrus 


industry. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK at Or- 
lando will build a new $4 million 
12-story bank across the street from 
present (Orange Ave.) location in 
downtown Orlando; completion set 
for early 1960. First National will 
sell present quarters immediately 
and lease back during new building 
construction. New building will have 
seven drive-in tellers, free customer 
parking and a second floor car park- 
ing deck. Board chairman Linton 
Allen says: “The coming of industry 
to Florida has made this expansion 
necessary.” 

Designers of new building are 
Kemp, Bunch & Jackson, Jackson- 
ville; it will be built by G. M. Sipple 
Construction Co. and Thompson & 
Street Co. as joint venture. Latter 
company built the Martin plant in 
Orlando. 


CONSTRUCTION, Charlotte 
County’s biggest industry, kept its 
record pace to absorb most of the 
losses in other businesses during the 
agricultural and tourist setback of 
last winter. More than 600 homes 
have already been completed in 
1958, against slightly more than 700 
for all of 1957. Estimates are that 
1958 may well hit 1800, or three 
times last year’s total of homes built. 
After a slow start, by July commer- 
cial construction was threatening to 
hit an all-time high for the year. 


FLORIDA’S ECONOMY grew in 
1957, although the recession was felt 
in the closing months. As the state’s 
population increased, the number of 
job seekers increased faster than the 
number of jobs. Average unemploy- 
ment rose by 10.8 per cent, compared 
to the 8.3 per cent gain in employ- 
ment. However, the employment 
gain meant 87,000 additional persons 
at work, whereas the nearly 11 per 
cent jump in employment amounted 
to just 5,000. 


OPERATION ATOMIC  FLY- 
SWATTER, headquartered at Or- 
lando, is one description of this 
state’s fight against screwworm. 
Released from planes, hundreds of 
male screwworm flies descend to 
mate with female screwworm flies. 
Since the male flies were sterilized 
by exposure to gamma rays of cobalt 
60, the eggs the ladies lay never 
hatch. Resultant eradication of these 
livestock pests should save Florida a 
$10 million annual damage bill. 


DELTA AIR LINES has decided 
to locate its jet overhaul operations 
in Atlanta, Ga., instead of in Miami 
as was believed originally. 

The 10 million dollar base will be 
located in Atlanta, Delta officials 
said because of the “tireless efforts” 
of Atlanta city fathers to land the 
facility. 


SPORTSMEN PROTEST J that 
poison used in Florida's fire ant 
eradication program is dangerous to 
wildlife. The poisons, dieldrin and 
heptachlor, are deadly to ants—and 
also to some game and fish. Experts 
expect some wildlife and fish will be 
killed in the eradication program, but 
state that the fire ants will take a 
far higher toll if they are not wiped 
out. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 
will increase its investment in its 
Jacksonville operation. A_ recent 
expenditure of more than $2 million 
at the mill installed a new continuous 
cooking method of making pulp. 
Another quarter of a million has 


been spent on engineering fees 
preparatory for long-term plant 
expansion. 


ORLANDO IS GOING ALL OUT 
to get the $6.5 million liberal arts 
college planned by Florida Presby- 
terians in the Central Florida area. 
Site will probably be chosen before 
end of year. Other communities 
under consideration include Tampa, 
Pinellas County, Sarasota and smaller 
Central Florida communities. Col- 
lege wants 500 acres of land and has 
announced site selection criteria as: 
vital community church life, whole- 
some moral and cultural environ- 
ment, substantial Presbyterian con- 
stituency in community, gift of land 
and substantial annual financial sup- 
port from community, and adequate 
transportation, communication and 
utility facilities. 
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JOE GROTEGUT 


Joe Goes to Work 


New Road Board Boss 


M y hobby is work.” 


So says Joe Grotegut the 42-year-old former news- 
paperman who moved over from the top spot on 
Gov. LeRoy Collins’ staff to chairman of Florida’s road 
department. 

Five and a half years ago Grotegut was an editor 
headed for San Antonio, Tex. when Collins asked him 
to defer his plans and help him launch his first guber- 
natorial campaign. , 

“Since that time my hobby—if you can call it that— 
has been more work. I used to play a lot of softball 
and tennis but now I don’t have time. 

Collins picked Grotegut to take over reins of the 
huge road department because he felt the man who 
was his chief executive assistant knows better than 
anyone except Collins himself what he wants to achieve 
in a road program. 


This is the challenge Grotegut accepted when he 
assumed the chairmanship and Wilbur Jones left the 
post to head up the interstate road system as admin- 
istrator. 

Within the limits of Florida’s road finances—supplied 
solely from the seven cent gasoline tax except for the 
interstate system—a continual fight has to be waged to 
keep the state from being submerged under a virtual 
tidal wave of vehicles. 

For example, in 1957 more than 12,300,000 vehicles 
crossed Florida’s state line. Automatic road counter . 
placed on major highways over the state revealed that 
more than 79 million vehicles were on the roads during 
the year. The road department employs 5,000 men 
and women in Tallahassee and throughout the state. 
More than $500 million dollars will be spent on highway 
construction in Florida in the next three years. 

There have been rumblings of low morale among 
the road department’s professional staff. Grotegut 
neither concedes nor denies he has heard this talk. 


“Good Listener” 


“I'm a pretty good listener and I intend to listen 
to an awful lot of people in trying to learn all I can 
in a short time. There are many people both in and 
out of the department who can do a lot of helpful 
talking because they have the background I lack,” 
Grotegut said. 

The new chairman guesses that “I'm an idealist. 
But I try not to be starry-eyed about it. I strive for 
perfection, but I'm realistic enough to know you can’t 
attain it all at once. I like to set my sights on the 
peak, then get as far up as the realistics will permit.” 

Standing 6-feet, two inches and weighing 195 
pounds, Grotegut hasn’t much of the hail fellow well 
met quality that characterizes the traditional politician. 

He lives modestly in a middle class home in a 
middle class suburban development with his pretty 
wife Louise, and two children, Martha Joe, 4% and 
John 2. 

A tip-off as to how Grotegut is going about getting 
acquainted with the job came on his first day when he 
ate in the employes’ snack bar where no other chair- 
man bothered to go. He selected a career employe 
for his luncheon companion. 





... Inside the State 


NEARING COMPLETION in 


THE STATE COMPTROLLER’S 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 





Jacksonville is a half a million dollar 
division headquarters for the Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors. 
The building, located ten miles out- 
side the city on the Phillips High- 
way toward St. Augustine, will 
house a parts warehouse and 
offices to service Florida and South- 
ern Georgia. 

National Cash Register is build- 
ing a plant almost next door to the 
General Motors operation on the 
same highway. The half-million 
dollar building will be headquarters 
for the slicing of business machine 
tapes that will be shipped as far 
north as New Jersey and as far 
west as Texas. 


OFFICE has processed 32,632 re- 
funds of Class A and Class B intang- 
ible taxes for a total of $3,907,829.21, 
as of July 14, 1958, advises General 
Auditor R. G. Higgins. 


NEW DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
won by Martin-Orlando will boost 
work force here from present 3,500 
to 5,000 or more by end of this year. 
Influx of additional 1500 families will 
further accelerate presently robust 
home construction pace in Orlando. 
Majority of new employees, of 
course, will be electronic and engi- 
neering specialists imported from 
other areas, many of them from 
Martin operations in other cities 
(Denver & Baltimore). 


CORP. will build a repair plant for 
motors, generators and other elec- 
trical apparatus 20 miles West of 
Jacksonville in Baldwin. 


The plant will serve Florida and 
Southern Georgia. It will cost over 
$250,000 and is scheduled to go 
into operation in mid-1959. 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio, producer of auto- 
motive and aircraft assemblies and 
components, and its affiliate, Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., electronics firm, 
recently announced a merger agree- 


ment from Cocoa, where Ramo- 
Wooldridge has a branch. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 











You Be the Judge 


CAN YOU FIRE AN EMPLOYEE WHO REFUSED 
TO WORK SCHEDULED OVERTIME? 


What Happened: 


During the busy season, it was the 
practice of the company to schedule 
Saturday as an overtime day, and 
employees were expected to come in 
on those days. The union contract 
provided that employees would be 
required to work a_ reasonable 
amount of overtime. Suddenly, Mrs. 
Anthony started being absent on 
Saturdays, claiming that she couldn't 
come in because of family responsi- 
bilities. She was warned twice, and 
when she persisted in being absent, 
she was fired. The union, represent- 
ing her at the arbitration, claimed 
that overtime is a voluntary act, and 
employees cannot be disciplined for 
refusing to put in extra hours. The 
company rested on its management 
right to schedule the hours of work, 
and that such right included the 
requirement that employees put in 
reasonable overtime. 

Was the Company: 


RIGHT ] WRONG 
What Arbitrator James C. Hill ruled: 
“The company has an unlimited 
right to schedule hours, including a 
longer or a shorter week than the 
usual 40 hours. Further, the right to 
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schedule longer hours has quite 
generally been held to carry with it 
the right to require performance of 
overtime work. If management is 
empowered to schedule the working 
hours, it must follow that manage- 
ment may require performance of 
the work. While occasional refusals 
by employees may be tolerated, and 
efforts may be made to accommodate 
individual convenience and choice, 
the employee cannot consistently re- 
fuse to accept overtime work. Mrs. 
Anthony's discharge was for just 
cause.” 


WHEN CAN’T YOU DISCIPLINE 
AN EMPLOYEE FOR 
BEING INSUBORDINATE? 


What Happened: 


Austin Reed worked on a produc. 
tion line. His job was to “bind” 
molds as they came out of castings, 
One day the general foreman came 
over to Reed and ordered him to 
“rake sand off each mold.” Reed 
refused, saying it was not his job. 
In anger, the foreman said, “Are 
you going to quit?” Reed answered, 
“No, I'm not going to quit and I’m 
not going to do anything that’s not 
my job, either!” 

Reed was fired for insubordina- 
tion. When the case came. to arbi- 
tration, the company argued: 


1. Even if an order is improper, 
the employee must obey and 
seek redress through the griey- 
ance machinery. 


2. The company has a right to 
direct its workforce without 
arguments from employees. 

The union’s answer was: 


l. The foreman’s order was im- 
proper and illegitimate, and 
therefore could be refused. 


bo 


. The company has a right to 
direct its workforce, but only 
within the framework of the 
contract, and cannot order a 


man to work outside his 
classification. 
Was the Company: 

RIGHT(] WRONGG 


What Arbitrator Ralph Roger Wil- 
liams ruled: “Insubordination is the 
refusal of an employee to carry out 
a legitimate, proper order of man- 
agement. The employer-employee 
relationship requires the employee 
to subordinate himself to the com- 
mands of his employer insofar as 
those commands and orders are 


(Continued Next Page) 
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Help Wanted 
STEEL SALES 


Earnings of $10,000 plus incen- 
tive, bonus, restricted’ territory. 
Must be experienced steel ware- 
house outside sales and have 
knowledge of stainless and alloy. 
Engineering background preferred 
but not necessary. Capable of 
working into executive capacity 
for right personality. A new com- 
pany with top steel industry rela- 
tionship with complete survey of 
Florida Industry behind your 
efforts to sell. Full resume, avail- 
ability, territory experienced with, 
where you prefer to locate. Re- 
plies held in strict confidence. 


Write Florida Trend, Dept. C, 
P. O. Box 150, Tampa, Fila. 


RECIPE 
* FOR 
UCCESSFUL 3 
5 SUCCESS 


i RESULTS (a) te 
4 COUNT’ Cr ngs I NG 


vee Est.1925 
4.P. PHILLIPS Co. 


PHONE 2-7101, ORLANDO, FLORIDA § 





... You Be the Judge 


proper. But an employer has no 
right to order an employee to do 
ANY AND EVERY task. Manage- 
ment’s orders are confined within 
the bounds of propriety. The order 
directed toward the grievant was 
improper and erroneous. To uphold 
the company’s action and condone 
the discharge would be condoning 
an error. To say that any employee, 
when told by the company to do 
ANY task, must comply or face pos- 
sible discharge for insubordination, 
seeking redress only through subse- 
quent appeal to the grievance pro- 
cedure, would render meaningless 
the Agreement itself. Surely the 
company can direct the working 
force, but its direction must be just 
and proper and within the scope of 
the employee’s job. Reed is hereby 
reinstated with full job rights and 
back pay.” 


... Inside the State 





THE TRAVELODGE CORP. of 
San Diego, which operates a net- 
work of 100 motels, is planning to 
invade Florida in a big way. 

Corporation vice president Robert 
Lutes announced July 20 in Jack- 
sonville that a million-dollar motel 
will be built in that city just across 
the St. Johns River from the busy 
downtown area. This 126-unit 
motel follows an 80-unit Travelodge 
Motel that was opened in Orlando 
in February. The Jacksonville 
Motel will be the closest one in the 
city to the downtown area. It is 
scheduled to open in January. 

Lutes said that his company, 
which has 70 motels in California, 
is considering sites in Tampa, Talla- 
hassee, Fort Lauderdale and other 


DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS* 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


June 

1958 
Daytona Beach 54,878 
Fort Lauderdale 183,573 
Gainesville 33,518 
Jacksonville 626,514 
Key West 14,394 
Lakeland 63,690 
Greater Miami 1,131,635 
Orlando 165,477 
Pensacola 76,627 
St. Petersburg 149,074 
Tampa 311,980 
West Palm Beach 95,549 
FLORIDA 2,906,909 
GEORGIA 2,386,867 
ALABAMA 1,256,497 


*Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


major Florida cities. 

The Jacksonville motel will be 
the largest in the company’s net- 
work. 


FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1957- 
1958, the State Comptroller's Office 
expended $962,000,000 as against 
$756,000,000 for the 1956-1957 fiscal 
year. R. G. Higgins, General Audi- 
tor, points out that this is not to be 
construed as the cost of state gov- 
ernment but represents the entire 
amount of money disbursed during 
the fiscal year ended July 1, 1958. 
Included in the final figures are: 
operating expenses, aid to cities, 
aid to counties, investments, debt 


service and inter-fund transfers. 


PERCENT CHANGE 


May June 1958 from 1957 
1958 1957 (6 months) 
52,696 47,691 +9 
173,637 159,334 + 3 
33,536 30,719 + 9 
641,240 609,973 +9 
15,045 11,838 + 3 
61,648 57,310 + 8 
1,059,591 997,730 + 3 
166,123 152,118 + 6 
78,436 83,52: —3 
145,324 141,259 + ] 
327,750 289,951 + 6 
104,794 84,580 + 8 
2,859,820 2,666,026 +5 
2,381,738 2,332,488 + 1 
1,259,655 1,210,827 — 2 


EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY: PERIOD 
Southern Rwy. 5 mos. May 31 
Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. May 31 


Continental Can Quar. June 30 
General Portland Cement Quar. June 30 
Container Corp. of Amer. Quar. June 30 
General Foods Corp. Quar. June 30 
International Breweries Quar. June 30 
McKesson & Robbins Quar. June 30 
Monsanto Chemical j-Quar. June 30 
Dun & Bradstreet 6 mos. June 30 


Fla. East Coast Rwy- 5 mos. May 31 
St. Regis Paper Co. 6 mos. June 30 
Western Union 5 mos. May 31 
Northeast Airlines 5 mos. May 31 


Piper Aircraft 8 mos. June 30 
International Bus. Mach. 6 mos. June 30 
General Electric Quar. June 30 


NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
11,303,223 13,970,166 1.55 1.95 
4,467,529 4,061,674 61.73 al.67 
9,866,000 12,282,000 a.84 a1.06 
2,407,600 2,223,600 1.16 1.06 
3,622,000 4,034,000 34 .38 
12,754,000 12,778,000 a1.05 = a1.05 
319,149 319,127 57 Rf 
1,934,891 2,077,345 1.03 1.11 
6,933,000 10,630,000 a.31 a.49 
2,857,908 2,670,983 1.50 1.40 
216,252 87,458 
7,772,609 10,402,779 92 1.24 
3,577,938 5,174,582 57 .83 
42,703,420 d1,318,683 ; 
1,601,571 2,420,026 1.73 2.61 
50,597,655 40,061,507 4.20 3.38 
54,197,000 63,817,000 b.62 b.74 


(a) Based on shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on the average number 
of shares outstanding during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (d) Net 
Loss. (j) Including domestic and Canadian subsidiaries only. 
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People...and Changes 





HENRY COLEMAN, Commercial Bank 
president, Daytona, has been named to 
the committee of sponsors of the Founda- 
tion for Commercial Banks, formed to 
sponsor a national cooperative advertising 
program for banking. Purpose of the 
national advertising is to show the place 
of the bank and banker in the community, 
and to emphasize the many services 
offered by banks. 


RICHARD J. COAR has been promoted 
from assistant to chief engineer of ad- 
vanced projects at the Pratt & Whitney 
Florida Research & Development Center 
in West Palm Beach. 


JOHN C. (Jack) FOSGATE is the new 
president of the Fosgate Citrus Concen- 


trate Co-operative, Orlando, replacing his _ 


father, CHESTER C. FOSGATE, who is 
moving up to the chairmanship of the 
board. 


HERBERT S. YOUNG has been elected 
assistant treasurer and administrative 
director of Cinderella International Corp. 
which has established headquarters at 
Kissimmee for marketing houststl clean- 


ing aids and cosmetics throughout the 
U. S. and abroad. 


MACKEY AIRLINES has inaugurated 
daily air express service between Fort 
Lauderdale and Miami. Express shipments 
between Fort Lauderdale and other parts 
of the nation formerly flew in and out of 
Miami but made the rest of the trip by 
train. 


FRANK H. INSCHO JR., of Miami, has 
become the youngest secretary in the 76- 
year history of the National Association of 
Plumbing Contractors. Former president 
of the Plumbing Industry Program of 
Miami, Inscho was elected to the NAP 
post at its recent convention in Los 
Angeles. 


ALFRED SCHMACKER, former execu- 
tive vice president and cashier of American 
National Bank of Fort Lauderdale, was 
recently elected president of the Bank of 
Palmetto, Fla., be the bank board of 
directors. 


HERBERT N. ADAMS, former vice 
president in‘ charge of sales for Kuehne 
Manufacturing Co. of Mattoon, Ill, was 
recently named director of sales for Adams 
Engineering Co., aluminum building, furni- 
ture and hardware products manufacturer 
in Miami. 
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Florida Health Department has hired 
HARRY SEIFERT, former U. S. Public 
Health employe, to solve air pollution 
problems in Polk county. 


McCANN-ERICKSON, one of the 
nation’s biggest advertising agencies, has 
taken over the National Airlines account. 
A subsidiary of the New York firm, Mars- 
chalk and Pratt, will service the National 
account in Miami with ELROY SCRIVE- 
NER in charge. 


GOV. COLLINS has re-appointed DR. 
RALPH L. MILLER of Orlando and 
JAMES D. CAMP, SR., of Ft. Lauderdale 
to the board of control. 


GEORGE W. MANN, credit manager 
of Thurow Distributors, Inc. of Tampa, 
has been named vice president. The radio 
and _ electronics saat ners firm also an- 
nounces the opening of their 16th store. 
The new outlet, at Panama City, will be 
managed by JAMES SHEFFIELD. 


Re-elected president of the Florida Con- 
sumer Finance Association is OWEN 
EUBANK, Daytona Beach. 


THOMAS B. HAGGARD, formerly 
associated with the public relations firm 
of Leyshon Associates of Florida, Inc., as 
account executive handling Riddle Airlines, 
Inc., and RUSS MARCHNER, former 
Miami Herald staff writer, have formed 
the public relations firm of Haggard & 
Marchner, to be located in Hialeah, Fla. 


LOUIS E. ROGERS, formerly director 
of sales for Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., has been made sales manager 
of the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach. 


Newly elected vice presidents of Eastern 
Air Lines are Miamians EDWIN L. WIL- 
LIAMS, HERBERT C. DOBBS, FRANK 
E. WILLIAMS and AMBROSE L. 
CHABOT. 


Civil Rights Commission in Washington 
has named the following to the Florida 
advisory committee on civil rights: WIL- 
LIAM SINGER and JOHN TURNER, 
Miami; JUDGE L. L. FABISINSKI, Pen- 
sacola; JACK SIMMONS and J. R. E. LEE, 
Tallahassee; HAROLD COLEE, Jackson- 
ville; DR. EUGENE PEEK, Ocala; 
WALTER L. HAYS, Orlando, and CARL 
BROREIN, SR., Tampa. 


HARLOD P. KRAVITZ, Miami attorney 
and Hialeah resident, has been elected <o 
the board of directors of the Bank of Miami 
Beach. 


DEVOE J. BRASFIELD was recently 
appointed advertising manager of Jack- 
son’s-Byrons Flagler Street Capertee 
store in Miami. He had been advertising 
manager of Byrons before the recent con- 
solidation of the two department stores, 


WILLIAM SWAIN, has been named 
district sales manager in Miami by Varig 
Airlines Caribbean-South America air 
carrier. 


A. T. (Tom) BONNEVILLE, Orlando 
advertising and public relations consultant, 
will seek Democratic nomination for 
Orange County Commissioner from Dis- 
trict 4. 


A director of the Avon Citrus Bank at 
Avon Park since the Sottile interests as- 
sumed control a few years ago, H. E. 
KELLER has been named president of 
the bank. 


Effective July 1, HARRY T. VAUGHN, 
SR. became president of U. S. Sugar 
Corporation, Clewiston. He succeeds 
former president CHARLES E. WETHER- 
ALD who resigned to become vice chait- 
man of the board. 


EDUARDO MORALES, who resigned 
recently as vice president of the Mercantile 
National Bank of Miami Beach, has been 
named senior vice president of the Metro- 
politan Bank of Miami. He will be 
charged with development of Latin Amer- 
ican business for Metropolitan. 


RAY F. FOGARTY, general manager in 
Miami of Don Allen Chevrolet, has been 
named co-owner of the Miami operation 
of the nation-wide dealership. 


KENNETH HILL of Kissam Builders, 
Orlando, is the new first veep of the 
Florida Concrete and Products Association 
which elected officers in Ft. Lauderdale 
recently. Hill has been a director for past 
two years. 


State Dept. of Water Resources has 
appointed CARL A. DAUGHERTY, vet 
eran Florida drainage engineer, to set up 
headquarters in Orlando and do liaison 
work in Central Florida for the agency. 


ZACK C, RICHARDSON, former power 
sales engineer with Florida Power Corpo 
ration in St. Petersburg has been appointed 
industrial development engineer for the 
firm in Orlando. 
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J.C. McCROCKLIN, co-owner Carmac, 
Inc., outdoor advertising, St. Petersburg 
joins Tampa Chris-Craft Sales & Service, 
Tampa Bay Marina as general manager. 


J. E. (JOE) BURRIS has been named 
assistant to General Superintendent JAMES 
D. HICKS of Tampa Electric Co. Burris 
was formerly superintendent of the utility 
firm’s Plant City division, a position that 
will be filled by T. E. (TED) VAN 
STEENBURG, formerly an industrial sales 
engineer with the company’s industrial 
sales department in rc Ws TRUBY L. 
JONES, JR., was appointec superintendent 
of Tampa Electric's Polk County division, 
Winter Haven. 


ROBERT WIELAGE and WILLIAM B. 
EATON, have formed a partnership known 
as Wielage & Eaton, Architects, Tampa. 
Wielage is an alternate director of the 


Florida Central chapter of AIA. 


JIM WALTER, president of Jim Walter 
Corp., has been appointed chairman of 
the Convention Bureau committee of the 
Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce by 
Chamber president H. L. (DUSTY) 
CROWDER. 


E. T. CASLER will retire August 31 
as manager of the Florida Department of 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
at Bartow. 


DAN TANNONE, Tampa, is directing 
the new combined operations of Floribana 
Tampa, distributor for Bellaire Aluminum 
Products of Bradenton, and Dra-Cool 
Awnings. Both facilities have recently 
merged. 


Hilton & Gray Advertising Agency, 
newly formed in Tampa, is headed by 
HOWARD H. HILTON and G. WILLIAM 
GRAY. For the past three years Gray 
was an account executive and media 
director for Louis Benito Advertising 
Agency. Hilton was formerly advertising 
director of Maas Brothers department 
stores. 


Former Sarasota manager of Florida 
Power & Light CHARLES WACKERLE 
has been transferred to Miami as assistant 
to the vice president in charge of sales 
of the utility company. 


CHARLES POE of Tampa has been 
elected vice president of the Florida Con- 
crete and Products Association, it was 
announced recently. 


BERNARD E. BOLDIN, former vice 
president of Dania Bank, has taken over 
a similar post with the Little River and 
Trust Co., of Miami. 


Riddle Airlines, Miami-based cargo 
carrier, has appointed EDWARD  T. 
THOMPSON, JR. as senior vice president 
and treasurer. Thompson is a former 
controller of Ryder Truck Rental of 
Miami and one-time treasurer and con- 
troller of Continental Check Corp. of 
Stamford, Conn. 


NEAL W. KAYE has been appointed 
manager of the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co.’s 
Dixie Division — Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina —with headquarters in 
Tampa. Kaye succeeds GLENN M. PAUL 
who was promoted to Eastern Area 
director of Schlitz. Both appointments 
were announced by ROBERT A. UIH- 
LEIN, JR., Schlitz vice president and 


director of sales. 


FRED COLLIER, former general man- 
ager of the Algiers Hotel, Miami Beach, 
since 1952, was recently named vice 
president and general manager of the 
Seville Hotel. 


aon of T. W. GRIGGS as 
marketing manager has been announced by 
GEORGE JANNER, vice president and 
general manager of the Horsey Division of 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey, Inc. Griggs will be 
in charge of sales of the Florida citrus 
products processed by the division at Plant 
City. Griggs resides in Tampa with his 
wife and five children. 


ARTHUR H. COURSHON, board chair- 
man of Miami Beach’s Washington Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, is special 
financial consultant to the Chilean govern- 
ment. He was appointed by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 


TOM STANG, president of the Florida 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Inc., announced the appointment of 
PRESTON R. (BOB) RUCKER, of Jack- 
sonville, as the new executive secretary 
of the association. 


LEONARD G. MILLER, former St. 
Louis banker, has been elected president 
of the Mercantile National bank of Miami 
Beach. 


Miami Beach publicist HELEN AL- 
PERT has been named executive vice 
president of Public Relations for Com- 
merce and Industry, Inc., New York-based 
firm which will specialize in business and 
industry financing groups. 


R. M. WILBUR, manager of Coronet 
Phosphate Co., a division of Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., has received a plaque in behalf 
of all employes of Coronet for being named 
first place winner for 1957 in the National 
Safety Council’s Division 4 Fertilizer 
Section. 
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Executive Package 


a 


Treno has something to inspire every executive in your organization. 
Don’t fail to reap the full benefits of this magazine's wealth of 
information. Make reading TREND easier for your entire management 
force. A better informed executive is a more valuable executive. 


MAIL TO FLORIDA TREND — P. 0. BOX 150, TAMPA 
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... Inside the State 





FLA. CITRUS Mutual scientist Dr, 
E. M. Burdick is developing a citrus 
drink especially for older folks which 
will give two to three times as much 
Vitamin C as an orange, about 50 
times as much thiamin and _ ribo- 
flavin, and about ten times as much 
nicotinic acid and carotene. Sug- 
gested name: Gerri-juice (from 
gerontology) or Geraid. 

Citrus season just past, though 
hurt volume-wise by freezes, rang 
up a $200 million on-tree citrus 
return for the growers whose fruit 
survived . . . the on-tree returns are 
$30 million higher than a year ago, 
Record returns average $1.73 per 
box on the tree for the 117 million 
boxes produced. Some growers got 
$5.00 a box or better for the late- 
season fruit. Ability of the concen- 
trate industry to salvage most of 
the damaged fruit saved the day for 
the industry. Citrus growers look for 
profitable seasons for several years 
to come as result of lessened produc- 
tion and increased export business. 


GRAND ISLAND CITRUS CO.- 
OPERATIVE, Umatilla, scheduled 
to get into production in their new 
plant Dec. 1, will employ 120 to 150 
additional people with a weekly pay- 
roll of from $12,000 to $15,000 ac- 
cording to Pres. Robert Flippo. The 
co-op already boasts 350 members 
who own 400 groves and 14,000 
acres. Production manager will be 
veteran citrus figure Carol Floyd. 
William J. Hart, formerly with Pasco 
and Florida Foods, will be general 
sales manager. 


ARMED WITH A FRESH SUP- 
PLY of investor capital, fast-growing 
Pearce-Simpson, Inc., Miami marine 
radio-telephone Manufacturer, is 
primed for a new assault on the 
business slump. 


The firm, which bucked the reces- 
sion by boosting sales 20 per cent 
in its past fiscal year, announced 
completion of its 415,450-share offer- 
ing of common stock at $1 a share, 
and hailed the successful financing 
as a green light for future growth. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 
of Chicago has opened a district 
office in Daytona Beach. District 
includes Volusia, Brevard, Seminole, 
Sumter, Marion, Levy, Lake, Her- 
nando and Citrus counties. 
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Tallahassee Letter 











RESEARCH IN FLORIDA FISHING INDUSTRY—Extensive research that could mean big money to Florida's 
fishing industry is going forward at the University of Miami's Marine Laboratory with funds —— by the 
State Board of Conservation, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and private businesses and individuals. 

The studies are aimed at finding new uses and better handling methods for current products and developing 
new products. Since the shrimp industry is Florida’s most valuable single resource, research effort is 

being devoted, currently in the Tortugas area, to studying factors affecting yield. Historical records of 
catches show catch per unit of effort has changed little since 1950. 

Scallop studies are being made in the Cedar Key area and clam study in the waters of Collier saat. 
apenas studies are being made of spotted sea trout in the Indian River area and the Apalachicola-St. 
Marks area. 

Encouraging results are reported in efforts to develop a synthetic, low cost crab bait to meet a definite industry 
need. The object of another experiment is the retention of the characteristic red color in red snapper. 
Important discoveries are reported in prevention of bacterial spoilage and black spot formation in shrimp. 


COUNTIES LOST GAMBLING TAX—Mid-summer sales tax collections points to a business upturn all over the 
state but occasional financial chills from last winter's severe freeze are still being felt. For example, a 
drop in tourist business cost each Florida county $4,000 in racing revenue. 


COURT SAYS RESTRICTIVE SALES O.K.—A state supreme court decision has upheld the right of property 
owners’ groups to develop an area and restrict sale of any home to a non-member. The court said a restrictive 
covenant is valid so long as it does not bar sale to anyone because of religion or race. 


HISTORIC HOMES STUDIED IN TALLAHASSEE-Sixteen culturally significant houses in Tallahassee are being 
studied to determine if they can be preserved by the Leon County Historical Homes Committee. There 
were 37 such homes in 1933 but 21 were destroyed to make way for progress. 


$50,000 FOR BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS—Fifty thousand dollars has been released by the state cabinet to 
promote the quadricentennial celebration in Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Pensacola that will mark the 400th 
anniversary of colonization in Florida. Pensacola will kick off its festivities next year, Jacksonville will be 
the center of the state wide observance in 1964 and St. Augustine the following year. 


COLLINS BOWS ON SKYWAY REFINANCING—Gov. LeRoy Collins reluctantly called off efforts to refinance 
Sunshine Skyway bonds. He gave up plans to finance the toll bridge over lower Tampa Bay because of hot 
opposition to the proposal in the St. Petersburg area. Collins’ office expects many protests from groups 
south of the Skyway who favor refinancing of $17 million to build feeder roads, mostly south of the 
facility. Chances are there will be a lot more noise on this one. 


SHRIMP TOO LITTLE AT APALACHICOLA—The entire Apalachicola bay area has been closed to shrimping 
until further notice because the average size of the shrimp had decreased to the point that 45 failed to weigh 
a pound as required by the Dept. of Conservation. 


COMPTROLLER REPORTS ON “FREIGHT CHARGE” TAX—The Comptroller reports that the sales and 
use tax refund ordered paid to the American Can Company by a Leon County Circuit Judge has been 
appealed to higher court and therefor the interpretation of the Comptroller is still in effect. Judge 
W. May Walker ordered the Comptroller to refund $1,822 to the American Can Company for tax 
collected on shipments of supplies which did not constitute a purchase. J. E. Straughn, director of the 
Comptroller’s sales tax division said considerable confusion has been created in the matter. 
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LIBRARIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMT 


POWER PLANTS 


EMERGENCY Toe 
STAND-BY | (ae 


POWER 
for — 


- INDUSTRY 

- HOSPITALS 

- RADIO STATIONS 
- UTILITIES 


All units can be supplied with ee . ms : | 
automatic transfer equipment, 
to start plant when needed—to 
stop plant when regular power is 
restored. 


Unit shown is typical installation at a sewage disposal 
plant—where constant electric power is needed. — 


Call us and let one of our engi- 


neers help you make the proper 
selection. 


— Representing — 


ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Gas, Gasoline & Diesel Engine-Driven ENGINES and POWER UNITS 
Electric Generating Plants. 500 to 75,000 Diesel. Gasoli B b 
Watts A.C. Also D.C. iesel, Gasoline, Butane, Propane 


Battery Chargers, Marine plants, Natural Gas, Marine, Industrial & 
Magnet Chargers & Separate Generators. Generator Sets 5 to 300 k.w. 





1020 East 8th Street Phone Elgin 3-366] 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS, INC. i 
af") TAMPA 1, FLORIDA 
“ae” TURNER ELECTRIC WORKS | 














